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taking up arms: since it was an act of heroic virtue| world. There Butler, Otway, and Dryden met; and 

The PHtlanthropist. in a few to devote themselves to death, to save the | Newton, that celestial intelligence embodied in hu- 
[enieInaz.] liberties of a great nation, though not to aid the am- nate shape; the great Boyle and Hobbes, no less 

——e bition or defend the enormities of a king or a court. | wonderfully though so differently gifted. ‘The names 

—" se AND CAPITAL!" 1; would be difficult to determine whether, in re-|of Russel, Sydney, and Hampden, need but to be 
aati * gard to this nobleman, fear, reverence, or love most | mentioned to give an assurance that they were his 


A manuscript story of a very singular nature has 
been presented to us for insertion in the Kaleidoscope, 
by a gentleman of taste and literary character, who 
is deeply interested in the subject of penal jurispru- 
dence, and who questions not only the utility, but the 
justice of inflicting the punishment of death upon 
our fellow creatures for any crime, even that of 
murder. Without going to this length ourselves, 
we must observe, that as the object of all punish- 
ment is to deter men from the commission of offences, 
rather than to inflict vengeance upon them for their 
crimes, that punishment which the most effectually 
answefs this end pught to be adopted by a humane 
and wise legislator. It is not our intention at pre- 
sent to inquire whether there ere not punishments 
which inspire more terror than death ; but we may 
assert, without the fear of contradiction, that there 
ate other modes of punishing men which are more 
eompetible with the true ends of justice; which seek 
the reformation of men, rather than their extermi- 
netion. One great advantage 


crime, is, that in al] cases where innocent men may 
be convicted upon circumstantial evidence, (and it 
cannot be denied that such cases have happened,) 
reparation might be made to the injured party. 


It will be perceived, in the course of the narrative b 


we are about to present to our readers, that Selwyn, the 
innocent victim of circumstantial evidence, condemns 
the practice of depriving men of life for any crime 
whatever, and denounces it as an infractién of the 
commandment which forbids men to commit murder. 


This will, no doubt, be deemed an unwarrantable sionally displayed. At the early age of nineteen 


and strained construction of the Decalogue; but 
there are persons of sober mind and rigid moral cha- 
racter who view the subject exactly as Selwyn is 


of such methods of ®°D%* Were all about him. Such was the compre- 
those whom the law has declared guilty of bension and clearness of his understanding, that he 


prevailed in the breast of the king of the nation. 
His powers were of a nature to inspire awe ; his ac- 
tions to win affection. His phisiognomy was deeply 
impressive ; his features were worn with thought and 
emotion; his eyes forced out fire; every one saw 
that an energy not to be conquered nerved the mind 
which animated that visage. A proud and haughty 
daring was visible in it, which sometimes bordered 
on fierceness, and which, at all times, held at a dis- 
tance and in doubt those who did not know him. 
Disastrous events had given a predominance to this 
stern expression. The hazard of a measure, provided 
the boon were great, was unable to deter him, and 
whatever of interest and importance he engaged in, 
he pursued with that intrepidity which the total 
abandonment of the soul to an object can alone give. 
Yet to the wise and good his counsels were oracles; 
for though he acted with a vigour which might look 
like desperation, his soul was calm and steady: even 
when frenzied passion seemed most to sway him, his 


decided in a moment, and decided justly, the most 
complicated questions; and those who knew him con- 
fided implicitly in his predictions. Yet there were 
subjects on which this steadiness entirely forsook 


im. - 

That the eye of the English nation should have 
kept itself fixed on this extraordinary man as its 
saviour through the long space of forty years, in the 
most changeful period of its history, can be accounted 
for only from the stupendous powers which he occa- 


years he had given proofs of such an enterprising 
spirit as extorted the admiration of Oliver Cromwell, 
and induced him to say—“That young man will 


dear friends. Men of the most different habits and 
opposite political principles coveted the delights of 
his society, and, forgetting every minor distinction, 
recognised genius only as their bond of union. Cau- 
sabon, that eminent critic; the good Tillotson ; that 
keen satirist, the Earl of Rochester ; the Marquis of 
Halifax, whose genius refined his age; the Earl of 
Roscommon, whose exquisite wit was without equal, 
conveyed into their respective circles those sentiments 
of admiration and reverence of the attainments and 
character of Vernon with which they were themselves 
animated—while, on the discussion of any great po- 
litical measure, in aid of rights the nation was strug- 
gling to obtain, or in opposition to the invidious or 
daring invasion of those which it had acquired, Ver- 
non would ever and anon burst suddenly from his 
solitude, and, by his amazing eloquence, gain the 
cause he advocated, or facilitate his success in future , 
though he should fail for the present. 

His chosen friend was the celebrated Charles 
Grenville. The attacHment they had formed in 
early youth was strengthened by the intercourse of 
maturer years, by a similar worth of character, and 
by @ similar devotedness to the liberties of their 
country. 

At this period of their history Grenville was in the 
vigour of youth. He enjoyed all its freshness, its ar- 
dour, its enterprise, and hope. He was passionate 
in his feelings, and impetuous in his actions. He 
was steady as the step of time in every pursuit that 
was dear to him. He was without disguise. He 
was benignant as an angel. He was sensible in a 
mournful degree to the shadow of an affront, but 
easily appeased, and generous in the acknowledgment 
of his faults, His mind was richly stored with all 
sorts of knowledge becoming a man of rank: his 


one day become the idol or the terror of this nation.” 
He laid the foundation of his celebrity while serving 
under General Monk, and at the restoration of Charles 
the Second had acquired the highest renown as a 


represented to regard it, in his dying declaration in 
the sequel of the narrative, which we shall now pro- 
ceed to lay before the reader without further preface. 


Edit. Kal. _- 
FRAGMENT soldier and a statesman: but, failing amidst the fran. 
ov a GfORY Ov 2u8 GR YENTER NOH CEXTURY. tic enthusiasm of the nation, to place the liberties 0 
isdiien P his country on a firm basis, he retired in disgust to 
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Lord Vernon detested war. Though in his youth} There he devoted his time to the cultivation of his 
he had contributed hig full share to the destruction of |great mind, and his chief consolation was derived 
his fellow-creatures, yet-he had seen so much of the | from the society of the illustrious men who have shed 
horror and the unproductiveness of the trade of blood, |over those days a glory which will never fade. Who 
that he believed no consideration could induce him|does not feel his spirit burn within him when he 
again to engage in it. Still he thought the present | hears the names of the mighty dead who, at different 


manners were dignified and winning: his heroism 
known to every one. 

Events of the most extraordinary and interesting 
nature had united them in the closest friendship. 
There was a spot near the mansion of Lord Vernon, 
dear both to Lord Vernon and his friend from the 
most delightful associations which were connected 
with it. It was on this spot that in the dusk of the 
evening they were attacked by four men, who mur- 
dered Mr. Grenville and wounded Lord Vernon se- 

verely. 

oan cottage at a short distance from Lord Vernon’s 

residence lived a man of a noble and honest nature, 

whose name was Selwyn, He was of a respectable 





occasion (the establishment of King William the | periods,metat his board? ‘There Milton first repeated 


family, had received an excellent education, and 


Third on the throne) justified a benevolent man in those lays that have since resounded through the once moved in the first circles, His mental endow. 
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ments were of the highest order, and he was distin- 
guished by a bold and original turn of thinking, to- 
gether with an impetuous and haughty spirit, which 
in some measure obscured his character. Few men 
had so much reason to complain of fortune: few had 
experienced such terrible reverses. Disgusted with 
the wickedness and cruelty he found in the world, 
he retired with a small independence, the wreck of 
his fortune, to this peaceful village. Here, with a 
wife who was still in the bloom of youth, to whom 
he was passionately attached, and who loved him 
with a devotedness which is seldom equalled, he 
passed his days in reading and in the cultivation of 
a small piece of ground. He had two sons, in the 
literal sense of the word, his idols, with whose educa- 
tion he took extraordinary pains. 

The sorrows of this man had produced such a 
powerful effect on his mind, that he was generally 
believed to be deranged. Of this, however, there is 
no evidence. His habits, in many respects strange, 
were by uo means indicative of disordered intelli- 
gence. On the contrary, he was always rational, 
observant, and instructive; so much so, that Lord 
Vernon and Mr. Grenville took a peculiar pleasure 
in his society, and ‘he was one of their most frequent 
visitors. 

On the night of the murder Selwyn happened to 
be near the fatal spot. His account was, that he 
heard at a distance the report of a pistol; that 
he immediately ran towards the spot whence the 
sound appeared to proceed ; that’ he saw there the 
body of Mr. Grenville, supported in the arms of his 
servant; that he believed Mr. Grenville was aiready 
dead; that the servant urged him to pursue the 
murderers, who, he said, were already closely fol- 
lowed by Lord Vernon, and by Selwyn’s servant ; 
that he ran as fast as he was able in the direction 
pointed out, and ina few moments came up with 
Lord Vernon, who had fainted from loss of blood, 
and whom he bore in his arms to that nobleman’s 
mansion. 

Scarcely had Selwyn entered the house, when he 
was followed by his own servant, who said, that he 
had not scen a single individual during his pursuit, 
and his account of this affair was as follows :— 

I could not have been two hundred yards from 
the spot on which the murder was committed, said 
he. I was there in one instant. The first object 
which met my eyes was Lord Vernon, who was 
bleeding in a stream, and standing in a sort of stupe- 
faction over Mr. Grenville. I heard Mr. Grenville 
groan; and there was light enough for me to see 
that he shivered violently, and that a pale and 
deathly hue then overspread his face. I am certain 
that was the moment when he expired. Lord Vernon 
was looking on him so intensely, that he did not 
perceive me till an involuntary exclamation of horror 
escaped me. Then imagining I was one of the 
murderers, he sprang upon me, and caught me by 
the throat. Perceiving his mistake, he showed me 
the way the murderers escaped, and we pursued 
them together. I outstripped him, and did not per- 
ccive that he had fallen. 

Such was now the general consternation, that some 
time elapsed before any pursuit was again made. 
The first object thought of was Mr. Grenville’s ser- 
vant, who was said to be still on the fatal spot, sup- 
porting the dead body of his master. I know not 
how many then fled thither. I was the first who 
reached the place. This man was not to be found. 


We spent all the night in searching for him: we 
consumed the whole of the next day in the pursuit : 
we could discover no trace of him, and to this hour 
he has not been heard of. 

To complete the mystery, Selwyn’s servant, who 
was proved to have continued in the search till a late 
hour on the night of the murder, and to have been 
seen by several persons on the following morning, 
suddenly disappeared, and from that period has been 
recognised by no one that knew him. 

The men said tw have perpetrated the murder were 
pursued with all possible vigilance, by every means 
which human ingenuity could devise. They were 
never heard of. (To be continued.) 
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Ehe Bouquet. 
“J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNTAIGNE. 


BRADBURY AND HIS BEAR. 
a 
[FROM RYLEY’S ITINERANT IN SCOTLAND. ] 








———_—— 
(Continued from our last.) 

The glorious sun in splendour rose, and so did the in- 
tended bridegroom. There was not a speck or sully to be 
seen on his neat doe.skin smalls, and over his boots Day 
and Martin-shone on each foot, like rival mirrors. The 
patent Bond-street tops were lily-white, four new silk 
shams, pink, blue, green, and yellow, peeped from under 
a gaudy singlet, surrounding a handsome breast-pin, that 
closed a chitterling of Mecklin lace; coat just launched on 
the newest London dash ; hat, whiskers, whip, were all in 
ready trim to meet his charming bride. 

Breakfast was useless—=-sent away untasted ; and no sai- 
lor on his midnight watch, in the coldest weather, ever 
paced the deck with quicker step than the impatient lover 
paced the carpet of his room till the clock struck ten. 

Another hour, thought he, taking out his watch, and 
I'm the happiest of human beings. Half-past ten, adjusted 
handkerchiefs in the newest tie, and stiffeners in a style of 
exquisite gentility—then, in a sort of anxious fretfulness, 
he knew not why, and tremulous footstep, with license in 
his pocket, he approached the venerable pile, where parson 
and clerk stood ready to make him the happiest of mortals. 
But no lady had as yet appeared.—Looked again at watch 
—a quarter past eleven—very odd—walked towards the 
door, watch in hand, but nothing like a carriage to be 
heard d—opened gold snuff-box—parson partook 
—closed it precipitately=-"* Here she is: I hear the car- 
riage,” and away like lightning he ran to hand into the 
church the beautiful object of his heart’s delight. 

But, oh, on what a sandy foundation is human happi- 
ness too frequently erected! for when the enraptured lover 
arrived within a few paces of the carriage, his progress 
was in a moment arrested, and he stood motionless, gazing 
as if the king of terrors stood before him. In fact, it was 
the gucen of terrors; for instead of the girl of his heart, 
her aunt’s head, dressed like a garland for the first of May, 
protruded through the window of the carriage, smiling and 
nodding in full confidence of a rapturous reception. 

** Good heavens !—the old woman!—what is to be 
done ?—some mistake must have taken place !"" Notime 
was to be lost; but as he was determined to keep up ap- 
pearances, with a moderate pace he returned into the 
church, leisurely sauntering through the aisles, as if led 
by curiosity, and, seizing a favourable opportunity, va- 
ished from every view. 

The lady in the carriage, bursting with expectation, 
found herself in a sort of quandary when she witnessed the 
sudden retreat of her husband, that was to be, who, in- 
stead of rapturously handing her out of her carriage, had 
thus abruptly left her to herself, and she entered the church 
in a state of mortified pride, escorted only by her maid- 
servant and the coachman. 











The parson bowed—the clerk looked about for the bride- 
groom—whilst the widow, in a faltering tone inquired, 
‘© Is there not a gentleman, Sir ?—a—that is” 

‘*Oh, yes, Ma’am; the gentleman has been anxiously 
waiting for some time. May I ask are you the lady named 
Matilda Hopkins ?” 

‘© Matilda Hopkins is my name.” 

The clerk, beginning to entertain fears lest an unplea- 
sant demur should rob him of his fees, besides the usual 
present from the happy bridegroom, proceeded to look for 
him amongst the pews, in every part of the church, with. 
out effect. At last, lifting up the side of his brown wig, 
and rubbing behind his ear, he paused in a pewless part 
of the church, where the remains of our lifeless ancestors 
had for centuries lain undisturbed. Half-covered tombs, 
the victims of decay, stood on every side, exposing the 
remains of mouldering coffins and dry bones, that once, 
mayhap, well nerved, moved gracefully down the dance, 
or bravely bore away the standard from his country’s foe, 
In the midst of these, the closer of clerical accounts, 
shrewdly suspecting more than met the eye or ear, in a 
whisper exclaimed, ‘* Sir! Sir! the lady is waiting. You 
had better come and be married, Sir.’? 

“If I do I'll be d———d,”’ a replying whisper answered ; 
but whence it came was yet a mystery. 

‘6 Some there are who cannot bear a cat, and some who, 
when a bagpipe sings ’i’th nose, can’t contain their urine ;” 
and many there are who enter a tomb with terror, and 
approach a coffin with alarm. Custom, however, will re- 
concile a man to almost any thing, and the clerk, long 
used to look on coffins as good customers, and seeing no 
grievance in a grave, felt not alarmed atthe reply from 
amongst the tombs, and at last, with curious eye discerned 
our hero stretched out in an old lidless, Jeaden coffin, te- 
nanted eight hundred years ago by the remains, perhaps, 
of William Rufus, or some such hero of antiquity. Near 
half the top stone of the tomb was wasted by decay, and 
the coffin lid had fallen a sacrifice to mercenary marauders, 


so that a vacancy, large enough to admit the human body, 


supplied, apparently, a safe retreat, but the argus eye of 
the retailer of Messrs. Sternhold and Hopkins spied him 
out, and again whispered, ** Sir, you mistake; you came 
here to be married, not buried.” 

**Yes; but I would rather be buried than married to 
that woman: so I’ll tell you what, clerk, show me some 
way to escape out of this church unobserved, and here is a 
crown-piece at your service.” 

Now, though loyalty, as well as piety, and disregard 
of worldly riches, is proverbial when applied to almost all 
who hold a place within the walls of established theology, 
(and the nasal vociferator of Amen well knew how to ect 
its full value on the crown,) yet, bad he been left to his 
own choice, loyalty would of course have led him to prefer 
a sovereign. However, the cash was no sooner in his hand 
than in his pocket, and beckoning in silence, he pointed 
towards a small back door, through which the Clown, alert 
as harlequin, shot like a dart, and a few moments brought 
him to his inn, where, dejected, disappointed, and almost 
sick of existence, he threw himself on a sofa, and might 
have justly said with Hamlet, ‘* How weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable, seem to me all the uses of this world !” 

The clerk returned to the party, and with proper em- 
phasis and discretion explained every thing, except the 
crown and coffin. ** The gentleman, that is, the intended 
bridegroom, walked, or rather run, as @ body may say, 
through the back door; peradventure seized with some 
sudden indisposition, from which it is to be hoped he may 
recover in due time to meet the lady on the morrow.” 
Then taking out his watch, with much importance, he 
proceeded: ‘* for the finger is now on the figure of twelve 
o'clock ; too late for this day’s matrimonial purposes.” 

** Very odd—sudden indisposition, no doubt. Dear 
me! Well, I declare!—sorry to have given so much 
trouble. Good Mr. Clerk, accept this triflemReverend 
Sir, good morning ; your reward is above.” 

His Reverence coughed, and walked towards the vestry. 
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She then returned at a much slower pace to the carriage 
than she left it; and as the clerk obsequiously closed the 
door, he ventured, having always an eye to business, to 
inquire, ina submissive key, ‘* Shall we expect you again 
te-morrow, good Madam ?” 


«* Why, really, Mr. Clerk, that is a question that—Oh,” 


gracious me! I declare the fit is coming on again; I’m 
very faint. Betty, bid the coachman drive on.” 

‘6 There is (says the immortal bard) a tide in the affairs 
of men, which, if taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
The tide of our hero’s fortune had now reached the flood, 
and not been then taken, from that moment began to ebb; 
and little thought he, as he lay despairing on his sofa, 
looking upon himself as the most unhappy of human 
beings, that a cloud hung over his head ready to burst 
with a flood of misery, to which his present disappoint- 
ments were but trifling afflictions.‘ Oh! how full of 
briers is this working-day world !” 

It will be necessary to recal to the reader’s mind the 
description previously given of the company that attended 
the ordinary every day, of which Bradbury usually made 
one. They consisted of younger branches of respectable 
families, who were on the point of embarking for India, 
either to mend or make,their fortunes; and, as was before 
observed, the young man who filled the president’s chair 
possessed a degree of pleasantness in disposition and sua- 
vity of manners that rendered him universally approved, 
and every proposal that came from him was generally 
adopted. 

The inn was most respectable, both ‘in character and 
custom; nevertheless, there was scarcely a day passed that 
some article belonging to the party was not missing, which, 
when the cloth was drawn, furnished conversation: every 
one had lost something but Bradbury, and now came his 
turn. 

The forty-guinea snuff-box, presented him by the late 
F. Dukenfield Astley, Esq., had daily circulated round 
the table for general accommodation, and on this afternoon 
in particular. 

Our hero’s dejection appeared visible to all, and an 
extra glass of wine was recommended by the president as 
a never-failing renovator to the spirits. This advice was 
followed, yet no one took to excess. The hour of business 
at the Theatre arrived, and in his hurry to be gone the box 
was forgotten. On his return in the evening every inquiry 
was made in vain amongst the waiters and the company, 
but no trace of the box was to be heard of. 

This unpleasant circumstance caused some uneasiness, 
but nothing to the morning’s disappointment, for Brad- 
bury was by no raeans a mercenary character, otherwise 
he might have married the widow and made his fortune ; 
but he thought with the Caledonian Shakspeare, 

‘¢ If happiness have not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, we may be rich, 
But never can be blest.” 

For three days the loss of this valuable article became 
the chief topic of ;conversation: every one proposed some 
mode of inquiry—an application to the magistrates—a 
general search throughout the whole party; and the presi- 
dent, who seemed to feel much for so serious a loss, pro- 
posed, not probably conceiving that it would be adopted, 
to send ap for one of the Bow-street officers. 

The last proposal had previously been undertaken by 
the landlord, for the credit of his house, and the next day 
the officer arrived. 

‘* When sorrows come, they do not come singly, but in 
battalions.” 

Had fate been content with depriving this poor fellow 
of his property, the thing might have been got over; but 
his greedy evil genius stood at his elbow, ready to add 
afflictions nearly insupportable. 

As soon as the cloth was removed, the landlord informed 
the party that an officer was now in the house, who wished 
to know if his services could be rendered useful in any 
way for the recovery of the lost property. 
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By general consent the officer was introduced, and the 
president very eloquently informed him of the previous 
articles that had been lost, and in particular the gold 
snuff-box, value forty guineas. 

He then enlarged on the delicacy and the difficulty that 
attended the inquiry, for to attach suspicion to any one of 
the respectable gentlemen that sat round that table was 
impossible, and the search was totally unnecessary ; never- 
theless, whatever plan was adopted he would lend every 
assistance to the utmost of his ability, and the extent of his 
power.—It was then agreed, nem. con., that a general 
search should immediately take place. 

Upon which,the officer rose, and addressed the presi« 
dent == 

‘¢ Sir! it is a most unpleasant part of my office to feel 
myself under the disagreeable necessity of examining a 
respectable circle of’ gentlemen like the present ; but as it 
is for your own satisfaction, and by your own desire, I 
hope you will pardon the freedom I shall be obliged to 
take.” 

** Oh, most undoubtedly, most decidedly,” replied the’ 
president, with great eagerness. 

‘¢ Then, Sir,” continued the officer, ‘ if you please, we 
will commence the search with you.” Upon which the 
president left the chair; but the search was useless, for 
nothing but his own property was found upon him. 

The search being thus well concluded, the young presi- 
dent, of course, considered his share of it at an end; but 
the officer observed, that although the search of each per- 
son present must, of course, take place, yet that alone 
would not be completely satisfactory, each gentleman’s 
private boxes must undergo an examination ; then turning 
to the president, he continued, “ I'll therefore thank you, 
Sir, for your keys.” 

This unexpected request was not immediately answered ; 
however, on a sudden, as if just recollecting himself, he 
replied. ‘Oh! yes—the keys—surely—most decidedly— 
by all means—I’ll go with you up stairs instantly.” 

That as little publicity might be given to the examina- 
tions as possible, the officer requested that no person would 
attend but the gentleman whose trunk was to be examined, 
and the owner of the box. 

Accordingly none else attended, and when they entered 
the room, the young man pointed towards a large trunk, 
and stood near it in a meditating posture, Bradbury look- 
ing over his shoulder, whilst the officer opened it, and be- 
gan to examine the contents. 

They consisted solely of linen of the finest sort, calcu- 
lated for hot climates—shirts, neckcloths, pantaloons, &c. 
Many dozens were soon spread upon the floor, and the 
trunk being completely emptied, there appeared no reason 
to suspect that any thing improper had been concealed 
in it. 

A gleam of satisfaction at this happy conclusion was 
apparent on the young man’s countenance ; but the scru- 
tinizing vye of the wily officer, not satisfied with his first 
search, ran once more over the shirts, which he unfolded 
and shook, one by one; and dreadful to behold, on open- 
ing the seventh shirt, the box—-the individual gold snuff- 
box—dropped on the floor. The officer stooped to reach 
it, when, in an instant, the unfortunate youth took up a 
razor and cut his throat, falling in affrighted Bradbury's 
arms, and covered his face and clothes with blood, that 
sprung like a fuuntain from the wound. 

To attempt to describe this scene would be vain; it 
must be left to the reader's imagination. Shame, detec- 
tion, remorse, exposure, all combined to render this mis. 
guided youth’s existence past all endurance, and caused 
this violent attempt to end it. 

Bradbury’s feclings, although a clown, were of a sensi- 
tive texture; and when it is considered, that to his sudden 
surprise at finding his property purloined by the last per- 
son he should have suspected, is added the bloody sacrifice 
that instantly fell into his arms, whilst his face was covered 
with the warm liquid of life, it must be acknowledged his 


Surgical aid was instantly procured, and providentially 
the wound was pronounced curable; but the shock that 
Bradbury’s spirits had received required as much medical 
aid as the other; for the plood having entered his mouth, 
produced violent sickness, which, together with the horror 
of his mind, arising from the scene he had witnessed, 
brought on a degree of fever, on account of which he was 
advised to keep his room till uninterrupted rest had ree 
vived his agitated system. 

It was impossible to keep such a circumstance as this a 
secret. On the contrary, it spread like wild-fire; the 
papers were full of it, from which I have taken most of 
this account. 

The ladies were soon apprized of it; and considerable 
alarm filled the minds of both aunt and niece, for each re- 
garded Bradbury, though from different motives; and 
pretty Betty was sent express to inquire into the truth of 
the report: but pretty or ugly, women were, at this time, 
equally uninteresting, for the poor fellow’s mind was too 
much deranged to admit of any ideas but those of a dread. 
ful kind. 

On the third day the fever increased, and delirium fol- 
lowed, so that it was thought advisable to contine him to 
his bed. For this purpose it was necessary to employ 
men from a neighbouring asylum, five of whom could 
scarcely accomplish the task, from his resolute courage and 
great bodily strength, and the blows he at that time in- 
flicted were not soon forgotten or forgiven, as the sequel 
will prove. : 

As the fever and delirium did not abate, it was for eome 
days thought proper, but by whom it was not known, that 
he should be removed from the inn to the asylum, which, 
with the greatest difficulty, was accomplished. 

In a few days the fever left him, and his senses returned 
but his mind was driven back into the same, state by the 
horrid situation he found himself in; stretched on a hard 
mattress, with each ancle fastened to the bed-frame, whilst 
a strong strait-waistcoat confined both arms. His head 
had been shaved from the beginning, and he had been 
blistered and bled copiously. The medicines were gene. 
rally administered by force; in accomplishing which, the 
men took care to return a part of the chastisement they 
had received with the foulest language, nay, as he says, 
they even spat in his face. 

What a falling off was here! Net more than four days 
had elapsed since he fancied himself the happiest of human 
beings, possessed of the necessary comforts of life, arising 
from his profession, successful with the girl of his heart, 
and, as he thought, on the point of marriage ; now, in 
the situation of a miserable maniac, confined in a loath- 
some celJ, to be beat, abused, or starved, at the option of 
the unfeeling keepers. 

It was in vain for him to declare the sane state of his 
mind; he was generally answered, ** Madmen always say 
the same thing;” and having suffered so much already 
from his strength and pugilistic powers, they were cau- 
tious and fearful of the consequence that might arise from 
his liberation. 

The unhappy youth, whose sin in coveting his neigh- 
bour’s goods, and endeavouring to defraud him, had 
brought with it such a dreadful punishment, was, in a day 
or two, removed by his powerful friends to some distant 
part of the country, whilst agents in his interest kept an 
eye on the supposed maniac; and the report of his confine- 
ment and madness was industriously circulated, 

To what motive can this harsh and cruel treatment be 
attributed ? Conjecture is all we have to go by, for to this 
moment nothing certain hag transpired. 

Bradbury’s property was stolen—the thief detected—he 
attempted to destroy himself—the only one that could pro- 
secute for the theft was thrown into a fever and delirium, 
which it was the interest of the opposite party to continue 
as long as possible, that public feeling might subside, and 
the culprit escape. The Bow-street runner, finding that 
no proceedings were likely to take place, returned to town, 





situation was truly pitiable. 


well rewarded by some body for his trouble and departure. 
(To be continued,) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. SINCLAIR, AS APOLLO, 

IN MIDAS. 

—. 

Hurled from the presence of the mighty Jove, 
I saw thee banished from the realms above ; 
In shepherd guise, a lonely wanderer driven, 
J saw thee exiled from thy native heaven, 
And heard thee supplicate, in numbers sweet, 
From angry beldame succour, and retreat : 
£ saw thee summon’d mid the courtly throng 
With Pan to vie in harmony of song; - 
Indignant heard the judgment of Midas, 
(Much wond‘ring that decree so strange should pass,) 
And all impatient, waited to behold 
His asses’ ears betray him to the world. 
Discarded now the peasant’s lowly guise, 
Anon I saw thee reascend the skies ; 
Saw the bright laurel proud thy brows entwine, 
And heard thee raise thexulting strain divine ! 
And well the mimic scene to thee decreed 
Apollo’s lyre, and ever-verdant meed ; 
For never yet upon the ravished ear 
¥ell mortal sounds so exquisite to hear ! 
And long be thine to charm the listening throng 
With all the nameless witcheries of song ; 
Long be to thee the matchless sweetness given, 
The rival minstrelsy, and airs of heaven ; 
And ever on the brilliant scroll of Fame, 
Be first, oh gifted bard, inscribed thy name ! 


Liverpool. G. 
SQ 


SONG. 
Addressed to Miss F*** L**** M®*, who presented the 
Author with some lilies of the valley. 
BY HUGH CLARKB. 
. 


The lily you pull'd, 

Was one you had planted, 
For me it was cull’d, 

With a hope that enchanted : 
Now, withered and cold, 

"Tis thy love's fleeting token, 
Its ruin behold 

In the heart thou hast broken. 


I prized the perfume 
Of its first and last sighing, 
I nursed it in bloom, 
And I cheer'd it when dying ; 
Though scentless and faded, 
Not as thy love's token 
I deem’d, or survey'd it, 
Till this heart thou hadst broken. 


When sunshine and pride 
Had reposed on its wreathing, 
And freshness supplied 
Every charin to its breathing ; 
I thought it as pure 
As thy vows warmly spoken, 
In thy promise secure 
Till this heart thou hadst broken. 


Ob could I believe 

That my joys would have perish’d, 
That thou wouldst deceive 

Kvery hope I bad cherished : 


Liverpool. 





Liverpool, 1825. 


Without one farewell, 

From thy lips kindly spoken, 
Thou hast left me to dwell 

With a heart thou hast broken. 
Farewell !——may reflection 

Be never appealing 
From slighted affection 

To torture thy feeling : 
And e’en shoulist thou think 

On thy vows, falsely spoken, 
May thy bosom nez’er sink 

Like the heart thou hast broken. 











 Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, &¢.”«» Horace. 

Before proud Sparta’s vengeful lord 

To god-built Ilion came, 
And gave her warriors to the sword, 

Her temples to the flame ; 
Through many a long forgotten age, 
Untold by poet or by sage, 

Chiefs of as proud a name, 
With hearts as brave, and thoughts as high, 
Mad trod in fields of victory ! 


They passed unchronicled, unknown, 
Or how they fought or fell; 
Traditiog’s idle tongue alone 
ale awhile might tell’: 
Then ages dim, the haughtiest hide, 
For to their name the muse denied 
Her sanctifying spell, 
Nor deign’d their memory to prolong 
In immortality of song. 


Though where they fell, the gather’d ground 
The nations heap’d on high, 

And deem’d that consecrated mound 
Should stay the wanderer’s eye, 

And proudly plead to other days 

For fame, and claim the tongue of praise !— 
The stranger passes by— 

Nor yet one thought that spot may claim, 

Without a record or 9 name, 

They hop'd that to the proud scene, where 
Their sword the nations drew, 

Far distant ages would repair, 
With glory’s wreaths, to strew 

The warrior’s grave! The barrow still 

Crowns the wide plain, or towering bill, 
Or skirts the distant view. 

Now wander peaceful flocks above 

The spot where hero warriors strove. 

The Scian’s theme, the Trojan’s grief 
Eternal in the strain 

Survives, or every warrior chief 
Had vainly pressed the plain. 

Unmarked, the Greck’s neglected grave 


Had risen along the Aigean wave, 


And Helen lov’d in vain, 
Or flashed the reddening flames that broke, 
When Ilion to her doom awoke. 


EEE 
LINES 


4DDREBSSED TO AN IGNORANT QUACK, WHO LBVT OFP PEVRC 


TO TURN SPECULATIVB BUILDER. 
—__— 


You must have been of common sense bereft, 
When you the PESTLE for the MORTAR left ; 
*T will be your ruin ;—yet all must agree 

The change will for your patients better be; 
For, certes, they would one and all have died, 
Had you your hand at physic longer try’d. 


H.W. J. 


A HINT, 
ADDBESSED TO A CERTAIN SCRIBBLER FOR HIS GUIDANCB, IP EB 
SHOULD ATTEND THE FANCY BALL THIS EVENING, 


—_ 
To the ball, when you go, 
Would you have them not know 
Who you are, I can tell you the plan j= 
S truth while you're there, 


You'll be such a different man. 
Liverpool, October 5, 1827. iS 4 








No. V. 
SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE, 


— 
WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT. 

William Cartwright was born (according to Wood) in 
September, 1611, at Northway, in Gloucestershire. He 
was first sent to Mr. Topp, master of the Free School at 
Cirencester, who initiated him into the rudiments of learn. 
ing. He was afterwards removed to Westminster, where 
he studied under Dr. Osbaldiston; and was subsequently 
chosen a student of Christ Church, Oxford. At this place 
he prosecuted his studies with such assiduity, that he ra- 
pidly entered into the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, and 
Master of Arts, and afterwards into holy orders; in dis- 
charging the functions of which, he became eminent for 
his oratorical powers. After filling various offices, he was 
elected junior Proctor of the University on the 12th April, 
1643. Being suddenly seized with a malignant fever, 
whilst enjoying the reputation of a learned and good man, 
death terminated his career on the 29th November, 1643, 
at Oxford. No literary character, probably, ever enjoyed 
@ more extensive populerity and friendship, among the 
men of lezrning‘of his day, than Cartwright. He was 
adopted by Ben Jonson as his son, and was so much 
valued by him, that he said, ‘* My son Cartwright writes 
all like a man.” 

As a proof of the estimation in which he was held after 
hie death, when his plays and poems were collected, above 
fifty of the most eminent and learned men of the University 
contributed, each, copies of verses to be attached to his 
works. 

He wrote with ease and freedom, and often with ele- 
gance; and there are some bold and striking images ecat- 
tered through his poems; a few of the most valuable of 
which I have selected. 


TO CHLOE, 
WHO WIGHED HBSSELF YOUNG BNOUGE POD ME, 


Chloe, why wish you that your years 

Would backwards run, til they meet mine, 
That perfect likeness, which endears 

Things unto things, might us combine P 
Our ages so in date agree, 
That twins do differ more than we. 


There are two births, the one when light 
First strikes the new awakened sense ; 
The other when two souls unite ; 
And we must count our life from thence : 
When you lov’d me, and I lov’d you, 
Then both of us were born anew. 


Love then to us did new souls give, 

And in those souls did plant new pow’rs : 
Since when another life we live, 

The breath we breathe is his, not ours; 
Love makes those young, whom age doth chill, 
And, whom he finds young, keeps young still. 
Love, like that angel that shall call 

Our bodies from the silent grave, 
Unto one age doth raise us all, 

None too much, none too little haves 
Nay, that the difference may be none, 
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He makes two not alike, but one. 


one will know you, I sweur, , 
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And now since you and I are such, 

* Tell me what’s yours, and what is mine ? 

Our eyes, our ears, our taste, smell, touch, 
Do (like our souls) in one combine ; 

So by this, I as well may be 

Too old for you, as you for me. 





TO LYDIA. 


1 told you, Lydia, how *twould be, 
Though Love be blind, his priests can see : 
Your wisdom, that doth rule the wise, 
And conquers more than your black eyes ; 
That like a planet doth dispense, 

And govern by its influence, 

(Though to all else discreet you be,) 

Is blemish’d ’cause y’are fond of me. 


You say, you ought, howe’er, to do 

The same thing still ; I say so too; 

Let tongues be free, speak what they will, 
Say our love’s loud, but let’s love still. 

I hate a secret, stifled flame, 

Let yours and mine have voice and name ; 
Who censure what *twixt us they see, 
Condemn not you, but envy me. 


Go bid the eager flame congeal 

To sober ice; bid the sun steal 

The temper of the frozen zone, 

Till chrystal say that cold’s its own ; 
Bid Jove himself, whiles the grave state 
Of Heaven doth our lots debate, 

Bat think of Leda, and be wise, 

And bid Love have equal eyes. 

View others, Lydia, as you would 
View pictures ; I°ll be flesh and blood ; 
Fondness, like Beauty that’s admis’d, 
At once is censur’d and desir’d 

And they that do it will confess, 

Your coul in this doth but digress: 

Bat when you thus in passions rise, 

Y’ are fond of them, to me y’ are wise. 





LOVE INCONCEALABLE. 


Who can hide fire? If’t be uncover'd, light, 
If cover’d, emoake, betraies it to the sight : 

Love is that fire, which still some sign affords, 
If hid, they are sighs; if open, they are words. 





TO CUPID. 


Thou, who didst never see the light, 

Nor know’st the pleasure of the sight, 

But elwais blinded, canst not say, 

Now it is night, or now "tis day ; 

So captivate her sense, ¢o blind her eye, 

That still she love me, yet she ne’er know why. 


Thou who dost wound us with euch art, 

We eec no blood drop from the heart, 

And, subt’ly cruell, leav’st no sign 

To tell the blow or hand was thine, 

O gently, gently wound my fair, that shee 

May thence beleeve the wound did come from thee. 





THE DREAME. 


I dream'd I saw myself lye dead, 
And that my bed my coffin grew; 
Silence and sleep this strange sight bred, 
But wak'd, I found I liv’d anew. 
Looking next morn on your bright face, 
Mine eyes bequeath’d mine heart fresh pain ; 
A dart rush’d in with every grace, 
And so I kill’d myself agains 
0 eyes, what shall distressed lovers do, 
If open you can kill, if shut you view ! 
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COMPLETE HISTORY 


Liverpool Musical sestival, 
1827, 


VIEW OF THE TOWN HALL, 
ANDA 
PLAN OF THE MAGNIFICENT ROOMS APPROPRIATED 
TO THE GRAND FANCY BALL. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 

E. SMITH & CO. respectfully announce to the Public, 
that they have this day Published a full and accurate history 
of the wroceedings at the late GRAND FESTIVAL; including 
notices of the various ORATORIOS, CONCERTS, &c. and a 
copious Report of the FANCY BALL, 

They flatter themselves that the Work, with the Engraved 
Illustrations, will be worthy of the public preference, and of 
being preserved as one of a series to which future Festivals 
may successively give rise. 

Persons desirous of obtaining the Work in any of the sur. 
rounding Towns, may order the same from their Booksellers, 
as all the Agents of the Kaleidoscope will receive an immediate 
supply. 

The list of names, and the press of other matter, has so 
far exceeded the expectations of the Publishers, that they 
have extended the Work to 20 pages instead of 12, as at first 
contemplated. No alteration has, however, been made in the 
price, 


FIELD SPORTS FOR OCTOBER. 


a 
Pheasant-shooting, our readers need not be told, com- 
mences on the first of this month; a mon soon, 
indevi, as many of these birds do not attain proper 
growth before November. Despite of this, however, many 
victims to the unfair and gy sportsman, even 
during the month of ber. Pheasants, by dint of 
uncommon preservation, have now become not only com- 
mon, but numerous, hout the kingdom; and 
though they will, for the most part, cling to the preserves, 
yet, ca in their movements, they will still fre- 
yg meant pry Om ey 
or t on the borders of preserves is 
t the’ middle of October, as these beautiful 
will then choose such haunts, and in them continue, 
ifnot much , about ten days, when they again 
eeck os shelter of the wood. a thane soe young, 
birde, temporarily stay away, it would seem as 

the mother bird drove ehetn from her, in the same manner 
oe ts Comeets bee S teal > ee SS eae, 
« warring against nature still.” Pheasant-shooting, con- 
sidered as a diversion, is not, in “ea epancd 1 writer, 

equal to partridge-shooting. While the ground is thick] 
covered with vegetation, pheasants may be flushed in all 

ehel Na will feqreath be nenaede > h 
ter they uently be amongst them; but as the 
winter advances, the thicker hedge-rows will be tts 
and coverts protecting be courted, in which 
+ ag reailily found, and, by good formers, easily 
The pheasant flies ifficulty: if one be 
sprung snd not killed, but marked down, followed and 
again; and if this be more than twice ted, 
bird will be scarcely able to rise with any effect the 
third time, but may be caught by the doge. At the same 
time it should be admitted, that the first rushing rise of a 
pheasant is not a little calculated to try the nerve of inex- 
perienced or commencing sportsmen. The breed we have 
teason to believe abundant, though there be ugly reports 


extant of a disease in the species. Time will show—we pa 


femain sceptical. 

 Woodcocks will present themselves towards the latter 
end of this month, when they sometimes appear in consi- 
derable numbers; though it is not till the beginning of 
November that they are met with in abundance. 

Snipes are to be seen during the whole year, but gene- 
rally may be said to be numerous towards the latter end of 
this month. 

Coursing will soon become generals; though hares, at 
this early period of the season, may be considered, if the 
greyhounds are good for any thing, as very much over- 
matched. Much, however, depends. in this respect, upon 
the season, and a upon :hecountry. After a 


dry, bracing, breeding time, we have known hares run 
remarkably well from the middle of October; and upon 

» down, and heath countries, where a chivy may be 
had three miles from covert into it, we have seen young 
hares puzzle, and sometimes beat, a very good brace of 
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Hunting with the harriers is somewhat dangerous, till 
the frosts have so far nipped vegetation, that the leaves 
begin to fall. Prior to this period, the leaps, or fe 
(as they are more fashionably, but less phi ically, 
termed) are blind, and, consequently, the horse is very 
liable to come down. However, some ardent hare-hunt- 
ing turns out in September: in October hare-hunting 
becomes general. 

The Turf.—The racing seasoa is drawing to a close. 
One of the most splendid meetings in the world, even if 
we concede to Ascot the priority in some respects, has just 
come off; and with the Newmarket meetings the report 
will be closed for the year. Of various gratifying sports 
October claims its share, and it will be our ** acceptable 
service” to chronicle them. 

Angling.—The month is good for trofling and bottom- 
fishing, and, consequently, the angler may still pursue 
his sport, merely changing his tender fly-tackle for some 
of stouter material; such as the pike-fisher, who knows 
nf thing of his calling, should undoubtedly use.—An- 
nals of Sporting. 














—<—<=_=_=_= 
BALLOON ASCENT. 





—>- 
TO THE EDITORS. 

S1r,—The delightful spectacle of the balloon ascent 
yesterday afternoon brought to my recollection the elegant 
poetica), and, I may say, prophetical description of the 
flight of Perseus, given by Ovid in the fourth book of his 
Metamorphoses. It may perhaps gratify some of your 
readers to lay it before them. 

Inde per immensum ventis discordibus actus, 

Nunc hue, nunc illuc, exemplo nubis aquoss, 

Fertur; et ex alto seductas ethere longe 

Despectat terras, totumque supervolat orbem. 

Ter gelidum Arcton, ter Cancri brachia vidit ; 

Sepe sub occasum, expe est ablatus in ortus, 

Jamque cadente die, Sigeia littora cernit. 

TRANSLATION. 

Thence Perseus, like a cloud by storms, was driven 
Through all the expanse beneath the cope of heaven, 
The jarring winds unable to control. 
He saw the southern and the northern pole; 


And from the skies surveyed the nether world; 

But when gray evning show’d the verge of night, 

He fear'd in darkness to pursue his flight; 

He pois'd his pinions, and forgot to soar, 

And ainking, closed them on th’ Hesperian shore. 

The translation is that of Sir Samuel Garth, Bart. and 
M. D.3 and, truly it smacks of a phisicky flavour; but @r 
want of a better, it must serve this turn: for the rattling 
ofcoach-wheels, the noise of hammers at the Town-hall, 
in busy preparation for to-morrow night’s uproar, with 
the clamour of the roarers at St. Peter’s,—assisted, as they 
are, by the braying of so many trumpets, drums, kettle- 
drums, and fiddles, may well serve as an apology for 
want of rhymes in any Liverpool translator at this time. 
October 4, 1827. AERTEMNON. 


Tide Table. 























Days. Morn. Even. Height. Festivals, &c. 
h.m.h.m.ft. in. 
esday --16, 8 3 8 32)11 i 
Wednesdayl7| 8 67 9 2013 Ethelreda. 
hursday..18} 94010 1/14 9jSt. Luke. 
Friday ----1910 1910 3816 4 
Saturday--20|10 6711 16/17 9|New Moon, 3h. 34m.even. 
Sunday----21|11 35.11 55/18  9/19th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --22 | 01419 2 
Tuesday --23) 0 33' 04519 O 
— 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Ltverpool Courier.) 
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gohan Something must now, also, be conceded to 
¢ courser, on account of his young dogs. 


9th,—Rain during night. 
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the beard to grow. It was again taken into favour un- 
der Henry the Third, and shone, in all its lustre, under 
“== Ithe good Henry the Fourth. The loss of this excellent 
Prince was a mortal blow to the beard, which — 
ens vegetated under Louis the Thirteenth, to give place 

THE RISE, GREATNESS, AND DECLINE OF ately under Louis the Fourteenth, to the ‘ perruques 
ARTISTS IN HAIR; a marteaux,” and the ‘‘ toupets étagés.”” 

AN NISTORICAL FRAGMENT, SERVING TO COM-/ From this epoch only is dated the political existence of 


Tales, Romances, Kc. 


(ORIGINAL TRANSLATION.) 








PLETE IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
-_———— 
BY DR. ALBERT. 
a 
The origin of every thing famous ought, from its 


barbers. The hairdressers, willing to remain sole masters 
of every thing which concerned the capitol of man, wished 
to fulfil the duties of this new profession; and, under the 
patronymic name of Perruquiers, to take the beard like- 
wise under their protection : but the barbers, whose science 


nature, to conceal its stately head in the clouds; the |had long remained stationary, owing to the successive re- 
destinies have decreed it thus, in order to veil from the} volutions with which royal caprices had impeded its pro- 
eyes of indiscreet posterity the obscure sources whence it | gress, gave new cclat to their condition, by practising sur- 
has pleased capricious fortune to draw illustrious names, gery as well as their former profession ; and France, Eng- 
and glorious lineages. land, Germany, and Spain, soon boasted of possessing a 
If the arts took their birth according as man removed surgeon in every barber. 
himself from his primitive condition, the art of regulating} We will not speak of those obscure bunglers, whose 
or embellishing the attire with which nature has orna- trembling hands jeopardised the high reputation of this 
mented his body, must have arisen first, since vanity had | noble mystery. The French academy justly condemned 
corrupted even celestial minds long before man existed. | them to be denominated shavers; and, as such, to be 
Thus, without entangling ourselves in the labyrinth of | limited to shaving and bleeding the vulgar. 
authorities, which establish the origin of artists in hair, we It is, perhaps, a matter of historical importance to know 
shall confine ourselves to stating that traces of them are which of the two professions, that of the perruquier, or that 
scattered every where through the pages of antiquity. of the barber, has had the greatest influence upon the des- 
The friseur of former times seems to have applied his|tinies of European states. The barber, if we are to be- 
genius solely to giving graceful and varied forms to the} lieve modern writers on the subject, enjoyed but a second- 
hair of the ladies. The most ancient medals we possess|ary grade on the theatre of political events, inasmuch as 
prove the degree of perfection which the coiffeurs of an-|he seemed condemned always to exercise his talents on the 
tiquity had attained, and nothing, even of the present/same plan, thus rendering his profession too easy, and, 
days, can surpass the delicacy and lightness of the plaits/consequently, too accessible to intruders. Hence his mys- 
which adorn the Egyptian mummies. tery was finally undervalued: a barber, no matter of what 
Man, however jealous of an ornament which seemed jcountry, wasnothing but a barber, a greater or less degree 
invented only for woman, found a way to counterbalance jof dexterity in flourishing the razor, or handling the lan- 
this advantage by submitting his bushy beard to the laws|cet, constituting the only difference between individuals. 
of the hair-dresser; and it was thus that the exquisites,|It was in vain he sought to regain his former impor- 
among our fathers, loaded their chins with multiplied|tance, by applying the cupping glasses and extracting 
tresses, or suffered the waving ringlets of the natural teeth: medicine insensibly mingled with surgery in every 
beard, as yet untouched by the hand of art, to float upon country, and finally destroyed this productive species of 
their bosoms. But, if nature sheds with a liberal hand Jingenuity. 
her treasures upon the head of woman, she often shows] In France the weapons of ridicule greatly diminished 
herself a niggard towards the chin of man; witness Midas, |the ancient fame of the craft. In England they were 
king of Phrygia, whose beard merely traced a feeble line jassailed by the proverb, ‘* Common as a barber’s pole.” 
round his chin, and who, to conceal this infirmity, ine] From this time, and towards the end of the reign of 
vented, as it is said, the custom of shaving. Louis the |Louis the Fifteenth, it was only in Germany and Spain 
Great, in like manner, introduced into his court, and con- {that the barbers were still held in high estimation. In 
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luxury, and bon ton, it was firmly established ; and the 
example of a king whose will was sovereign, and who could 
not tolerate in France any caprices but his own, irrevoc. 
bly fixed the destiny of the wig. 

We shall see hereafter in speaking of the esprit du corps 
of the perruquicrs, of their political opinions, and of their 
influence on administration, how faithful their order has 
remained to the principles of the monarch who served their 
cause so well. France, from the time of Henry the Second, 
already aimed at the privilege of furnishing foreign nations 
with hair-dressers for the ladies. This wonderful art, re. 
vived from antiquity, even then gave a presage of the high 
destinies which were reserved for it, and seemed afar off to 
point out France as the cradle of its regeneration. 

Before we proceed further, it is necessary to develop 
the four general circumstances which contributed to ests. 
blish in France the honourable nursery of artists in hair, 
The first then is, that ancient urbanity of manners which 
gave to all classes of the French admittance into the high. 
est circles among foreigners; the second arises from the 
predilection foreign courts evinced for the French lan. 
guage, which finally became the language of diplomacy 
throughout Europe; the third proceeds from the natural 
taste of the French for every thing which concerns the em. 
pire of the fashions ; and, finally, the fourth may be traced 
to that singular chance which caused the sceptres of the 
most powerful empires to fall successively into the hands 
of women. 

However masculine the government of Elizabeth might 
be, that queen did not cease to be a woman, in many 
points ; and asit had been decided that French hair-dressers 
were the fashion, she obtained them from the perfumed 
court of the Medici, whence Mary had likewise brought 
hers. When we have added, moreover, that Maria Therem, 
Christina, and Catherine, all employed Parisian artists, 
we have explained, in toto, the secret which set the French 
hair-dressers in vogue amongst the great, and which after 
wards crowned the excellence that distinguished them. 

Such was the disposition of the age, with regard to 
French coiffeurs, when the Great King completed the for. 
tune of these happy artists, by inoculating all the gallants 
of Europe with the mania for wigs. The ascendant which 
this Prince thet had over the affairs of the Continent ex. 
tended the limits of the artist in hair, and stretched his 
dominion from the boudoir, where he reigned an absolute 
master, down to the lowest links of the three great ordersin 
every country. It was no longer a matter of taste, or of mere 


sequently into his kingdom, the fashion of the immense |the former of these countries there are still to be seen two |caprice, but an absolute passion, a rage of burying the 


peruke, which he had adopted to conceal a certain wen scarlet fillets, the insignia of surgery, suspended from the 
that somewhat disfigured his Royal physiogonomy. The |barber’s bowl which serves as a sign; and in Spain the 
courtiers of Midas, not less prudent than those of Princes barber still lives in all his pristine splendour. 

of the present time, applied destructive steel to the mas-| Like all other artists who tread upon classical ground, 


head in a vast edifice of hair, dressed out in immense 
rolls of curls, rising in stages one above the other. 

We will, however, state cursorily, that the English Go. 
vernment, less tractable on this subject than any other, 


culine ornament which shaded their faces, and thenceforth | where the genius of their science seems to be born, and flou- | arrested the progress of this august phrenzy, by a sump- 
the downy chin of his Majesty had no longer occasion to jtish the most kindly,jthe artist in hair (vulgarly termed | tuary law upon hair-powder; but the lawyers of England 


blush for its sterility. 


Happy had it been for this great |perruquier) seems in France alone to be inspired by those | made up for the injury inflicted by this blow, by swelling 


King if the barbers of his time had been as discreet as | felicitous ideas which, in modern times, have borne his art | out their wigs to a size that exceeded all the dimensions 


those of certain modern potentates ! 


have known that Midas bore the ears of an ass ! wonderful, those supernatural illustrations of the beau 


Posterity would not |to the pinnacle of glory. It is there that he produces those | hitherto imagined. 


So much glory and success soon excited a noble emu 


This new fashion, however, did not corrupt the neigh- |ideal. It is there only that his mind is fruitful, that his} lation in the breasts of the barbers, whose affairs had been 
bouring nations; the flowing beard remained, for a long |imagination labours with success, and that his inventions} declining, while those of the hair-dressers were rising: 8 
time, an object of veneration upon the earth. The people jare novel, rich, and piquant. In vain would the rash per- | very natural jealousy drew them from the long fit of 
of the cast, thanks to the influence of their climate, being |ruquier of any other country bestow watching, fortune, | apathy into which custom had plunged them, and burn 
more amply furnished with beard than those of the north, |and health, in attempting to produce a head-dress worthy | ing suddenly with the fire of enthusiasm, they conceived 
are, to this day, proud of the precious gift, and continue |of ranking with the treasures of Paris. On the banks of | the bold idea of effecting a revolution in the head-dress of 
to make a parade of it. The northern nations, on the jthe Seine every thing has contributed to favour the lofty man, and, if they could not snatch the crown from their 
contrary, not taking any pride in exbibiting a pitiful col- | flight of this celebrated branch of art: even the despotism | rivals, at least to share their laurels. To this sudden 
lection of fair, or red hairs, have long since willingly sacri- jof the gallant Louis tended, in some degree, to secure to} determination we owe the introduction of pigtails, of 
ficed it. ‘The people living between these two points have | France the exclusive privilege of forming Masters of drt | «+ cadogans,” of bag-wigs, and wigs ala pigeon. The 


followed the arbitrary changes of fashion. The French, |im Hair. 
for instance, wore the beard down to the time of Louis 





perruquiers, disconcerted by the apparition of so many 
We have before noticed the motive which induced Louis | innovations subversive of the rules of their art, judged that 


the Young, who was unquestionably beardless: they again the Fourteenth to load his head with an immense wig. | they could not better avoid falling into disrepute than by 


took up the custom under Francis the First, who had a Previous to his time the wig had been merely an unde-| practising the new mode themselves, and by bending the; 
beautiful black beard. The existence of this fashion was itermined matter of fashion—sometimes in favour, some-| art to the novel inventions which then seized upon the 
wavering under Francis the Second, and the horrible jtimes banished, and sometimes merely tolerated ; whilst | head; a resolution full of wisdom, and offering a lesson 





Charles the Ninth, neither of whom had time to sufler junder this reign, famous for the refinements of etiquette, | worthy of imitation to those princes who still refuse to 
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follow the laws which the spirit of the age causes to flou- | ever wantonly inflicted by him upon others. Asa family | termed,) the Michigan; which service she performed. I 
rish in their despite. man his conduct was exemplary in all its relations. He took my passage on board this boat, and we got under 


The German barbers, piqued at being excelled by their 
fraternity beyond the Rhine, wished to improve upon them, 
by adding a foot or two to the length of the pigtail; but 
this stiff, graceless fashion, had little success; and, al- 
though the great Frederick adopted it, from a sentiment 
of national pride, it has only dragged on a languishing 
existence from the time of its birth. 

(To be continued.) 


Biographical sotices. 


MR. CANNING IN PRIVATE LIFE, 











(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


Some time ago, when Mr. Canning was in the prime of 
life, between forty and fifty years of age, the writer of this 
had the good fortune to meet him in private society. He 
wason a visit at the house of a nobleman, one of his 
stanchest friends and supporters. It was the first and 
last time he ever had so close an opportunity of observing 
Mr. Canning, and of knowing that in private socicty he 
fully sustained, as he did in public, his general superiority 
over those around him. In his person there were no ex- 
tremes His dress was plain, but in thorough good taste. 
In most things he seemed to partake of the character of 
his eloquenceopen and manly, conscious of power, and 
consequently simple and unassuming. He was at that time 
what may be called a ‘* very handsome man ;” tall, well 
made, his form moulded between strength and activity. 
Latterly, he exhibited marks of what years, care, and 
wabition, had done upon him; but at the period spoken 
(f, he had not gone go deeply into the anxieties of political 
life, or the vigour of earlier years enabled him to combat 
their effects better. His head was even then as bald as the 
“ first Ceesar’s ;”* his forehead lofty and capacious ; his eye 
elective, but at times lively ; and his whole countenance 
expressive of the kindlier affections of genius, and of intel- 
letual vigour. The elaborateness of his eloquence, indeed, 
Was not visible in his carriage in the drawing-room, nor 
his somewhat theatrical manner of delivering his par- 
lismentary speeches. His gait, as he paced the carpet, 
Ws natural and wholly free of constraint. He seemed re- 
served rather than communicative; he spoke quick ; his 
voice full in tone, harmonious, and clear. He was on the 
point of setting out for Liverpool, to become a candidate 
for its representation, and it is probable that his mind was 
then fully occupied with the businessof the moment. Men 
of a particular class in society in this country resemble 
ach other so much in external manners, owing to the level- 
ling effect of a similarity of education, and the same air 
of good breeding, that in an assembly of a dozen or two 
individuals, it is difficult to discover any one mentally su- 
prior to another, from a few minutes’ observation of the 
person. No one who had seen Mr. Canning ia such a si- 
tution, would have hesitated to designate him as a re- 
markable man, even if he had never before heard of him; 
tind yet without being able to define why hedid so. The 
fine manly beauty of his head and countenance, the absence 
of affectation in his general demeanour, and the graceful- 
ness of his manner, were unequalled among his contempo- 
ries. But when he spoke, his superiority became de- 
tidedly evident, the happiness of his expression, and easy 
low of his language, irresistibly fixing the stranger's ate 
ention. 

In private life he was unostentatious, and accessible to 
the humblest individual. No man was ever farther re- 
moved from assumption or vanity. He loved simplicity, 
‘nd was gentle and affable to those about him, and of a 
generous but sober disposition. At times, itis true, upon 
Occasions of officious interruption, or on a sudden wound. 
ing of his feclings, he exhibited that irritability so con- 

tly the attendant on genius, for he was exquisitely 







































tnsitive; but on no occasion was the smallest unkinduess | 





has indeed been charged with ambition, as if it were a 
crime. If ambition bea crime, honourable ambition, he 
must be deemed guilty in common with all the loftier 
spirits that have appeared among mankind. To such, 
every improvement of man’s condition, and every refine- 
ment man enjoys, is owing—every thing exalted above 
vulgar sense, and the unimaginative, plodding, animal in- 
stinct of the species. That he has committed political er- 
rors must be admitted, but he is entitled to those palliations 
which would be due to others in such a situation as that 
in which he was placed, and to circumstances which he 
often could not himself govern. A proof of this is, that 
when he possessed the power, he did not conceal the will. 
It is pleasing to reflect that he then deferred it to the right 
side, and consulted public opinion—not indeed to the 
opinion of the mob, any more than that of the would-be 
dictators both of the throne and subject, but to the aggre- 
gate in general of the country—not to the ‘* froth” or the 
‘* dregs,” but to the pure and healthy portion of the 
goblet’s contents. 


HMuiscellanies, : 


PASSAGE OF THE NIAGARA, BY THE SCHOONER 
MICHIGAN. 
ee 
(FROM THA NEW YORE STATESMAN OF SEPTEMBER 14.] 


[Betract of a letter, dated Buffalo, September 9, 1827.) 
—_— 
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I was in hopes that I should have got back to this town 
from the Niagara Falls last evening, in time to have 
dropped you a line respecting the fate of the schooner 
Michigan; but owing to the delay in getting away, 
waiting for our passengers, and some derangement of the 
machinery of the steam-boat, and a head wind, we did 
not arrive until one o’clock this morning. 

As the exhibition yesterday was of a novel character, 
and has excited much more interest than any person could 
have anticipated when it was first mentioned, you will 
doubtless be anxious to learn particulars; and to gratify 
your curiosity, I will endeavour to give you the story as 
much in detail as possible. 

The schooner Michigan, as I believe you have already 
learnt from me, was the largest on Lake Erie, and too 
large in fact to enter the various harbours on the Lake, 
and being somewhat decayed in her upper works, the 
thought struck her owner, Major Frazer, formerly of New 
York, that she would answer the purpose of testing the 
fate of a vessel that by accident might approach too near 
the stupendous cataract of Niagara, and also of the fate of 
animals that might be caught in the rapids of those swift 
rolling waters, and carried over the Falls. 

The proprietors of the large public houses at the Falls, 
on both sides of the river, and of stages and steam-boats, 
made up a purse to purchase the schooner, aware that 
they would be repaid by the company which the exhi- 
bition would attract ; and in this calculation they were 
not deceived. 

For several days previous to the 8th, the stages came 
crowded as well as the canal boat, so much so, that it was 
difficult to find a conveyance to the Falls; and such was 
the interest, that the descent was the only topic of conver- 
sation among all classes. On Friday night, the 7th, wag- 
gons filled with country people rattled through this town 
all night ; and on Saturday morning, Buffalo itself seemed 
to be moving in a mass towards the grand point of attrac- 
tion. To accommodate those who could not find a pas- 
sage in carriages, five steam-boats had advertised to leave 
here on Saturday morning, and great numbers chose this 
conveyance: they were the Henry Clay, William Penn, 
Pioneer, Niagara, and Chippewa, being all the steam- 





boats in Lake Erie, except the Superior. The Chippewa 
was appointed to tow down the pirate schooner (as she was 





way before the others, passed through the basin at Black 
Rock, and about a mile below the Rock took in tow the 
vessel destined to make the dreadful plunge. As soon as 
we got under way the scene became interesting. The sun 
shone in full splendour—the waters of Erie were placid, 
there being scarcely a ruffle upon its surface—and a few 
miles astern of us, four steamers crowded with passengers, 
and with bands of music on board, were ploughing their 
way down the rapids of Niagara. Our little boat towed 
the Michigan as far as Yale’s landing on the British shore, 
within three miles of the Falls, where she anchored ; and 
at this place the Chippewa landed her passengers, as well 
as the William Penn, and they were conveyed from thence 
to the Falls in vehicles of all descriptions. The three 
other steam-boats landed their passengers on the American 
side. 

Three o’clock was the hour appointed to weigh anchor 
on board the Michigan. The task of towing her from 
Yale’s landing to the rapids (and a mest. hazardous one it 
was) was entrusted to Captain Rough, the oldest Captain 
on the Lake. With a yawl boat and five oarsmen, of 
stout hearts and strong arms, the old Captain got the 
schooner under way, and towed her to within one quarter 
of a mile from the first rapids, and within half a mile of the 
tremendous precipice, as near as they dared approach, 
and cutting her adrift, she passed majestically on, while 
the oarsmen of the yawl had to pull for their lives to effect 
their own safety. Indeed, such were the fears of the hands, 
as I have understood, that on approaching near the rapids 
they cut the tow line before they had received orders from 
their commander. 

And now we approach the interesting moments of the 
exhibition. The high grounds on both sides of the Ame- 
rican and British shores were lined with people, having a 
full view of the rapids and of the approach of the vessel ; 
and now it was that a thousand fears and expectations were 
indulged, as the Michigan (unguided by human agency) 
approached, head on, the first rapid or descent, and appa- 
rently keeping the very course that the most skilful navi- 
gator would have pursued, having an American ensign 
flying from her bowsprit and the British jack displayed at 
her stern. She passed the first rapid unhurt, still head on, 
making a plunge, shipping a sea, and rising from it in 
beautiful style; and, in her descent over the second, ber 
masts went by the board, at the same moment affording 
those who have never witnessed a shipwreck, a specimen 
of the sudden destruction of the spars of a ship at sea, in 
case of a wreck. Expectation for her fate was now at the 
highest ; she swung round, and presented her broadside 
to the dashing and foaming waters; and, after remaining 
stationary a moment or two, was, by its force, swung 
round, stern foremost; and, having passed to the third ra- 
pid, she bilged, but carried her hull apparently whole, 
between Grass Island and the British shore to the Horse 
Shoe, over which she was carried, stern foremost, and 
launched into the abyss below. In her fall she was dashed 
into ten thousand pieces. I went below the Falls, imme 
diately after the descent, and the river exhibited a singular 
appearance, from the thousands of floating fragments, there 
being scarcely to be seen any two boards nailed together, 
and many of her timbers were broken into twenty pieces. 
Such was the eagerness of the multitude present to procure 
a piece of her, that before sunset a great part of her was 
carried away. 

I believe I have already informed you of the animals on 
board. They consisted of a buffalo from the Rocky Moun. 
tains, two bears from Green Bay and Grand River, two 
foxes, a raccoon, a dog, a cat, and four gecse—the fate of 
these you will probably wish to learn. When the vessel 
was left to her fate, they were let loose on deck, except the 
buffalo, which was enclosed in a temporary pen. The two 
bears left the vessel shortly after she began to descend the 
rapids, and swam ashore, notwithstanding the rapidity of 
the current. On reaching the British shore they were 
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taken. The buffalo was seen to pass over the Falls, but 
was not visible afterwards. What became of the other 
animals isnot known. Those who had glasses could see 
one of the bears climbing the mast as the vessel approached 
the rapids. The foxes, &c. were also all running about; 
but nothing was seen of them after the schooner passed 
over. The only live animals of the crew that passed over 
the Fal!s were two geese; they were taken up unhurt. 
Major Fraser obtained one, and en English gentleman 
purchased the other for two dollars. 

ing the effigies, the only one I saw below the 
Falls was that of General Jackson, apparently uninjured, 
throwing his arms about, and knocking his legs together 
in the eddies, as though he was the only one of the crew 
that had escaped unhurt. 

The calculations are various as to the number of persons 

assembled on both shores. Some estimate them as low as 
fifteen thousand, and others at thirty thousand. The 
greater body of people was on the American side. Goat 
Island, for a considerable distance, exhibited a dense co- 
lamn of persons, and the bridge erected from Goat Island, 
which is built upwards of a hundred feet over the rapids, 
was also crowded, and temporary booths, made with the 
boughs of trees, skirted both shores. As we passed down 
the Niagara, we had a full view, the whole distance from 
Buffalo, of the hundreds of vehicles of all descriptions 
passing towards the Falls; and, as the weather has been un- 
commonly hot and dry for a long time, the roads presented 
uninterrupted columns of dust, as far as the eye could ex- 
tend. In fact, so much larger was the assemblage of per- 
eons than was anticipated, that notwithstanding the pro- 
prietors of the public houses had laid in an unusual supply 
of refreshments, they had not provided sufficient for one 
half the people, and thousands were unable to obtain a 
mouthful of any thing. You may judge of the rituation 
of matters, when I assure you that .I stopped at Forsyth’s, 
ebout four o'clock p. m., after climbing up his everlasting 
ateps from the bottom of the Falls, and was unable to ob- 
tain even a cracker, or a glass of waters and this was the 
ease at Brown's aleo. On the American side, I learn, every 
thing eatable and drinkable was consumed before one half 
the visitors had obtained any thing. 

So well pleased are the people with this grand and novel 
aquatic exhibition, that already they are talking about 
getting up something more splendid next year. In this 
the tavern kcepers and stage proprietors will heartily join, 
as the present frolic has afforded them a fine harvest for 
come time. 

The emigration west through this town is constant. 
This morning I observed a body of Swiss emigrants en- 
camped near the Canal, cooking their victuals, and making 
their meals in the open air ; others busy in fixing up their 
waggons, and arranging their affairs for travelling on 
further west. 
——— 


The Raleivoscope. 


[From the Mercury of Friday last.) 

Tap Festiva, anv THE Fancy Bart.—Our late 
splendid carnival was much more brilliant and nu. 
merously attended than any former festival in this 
town. Of course it is impossible to form any very 
accurate conjecture respecting the number of persons 
assembled on the occasion; @ comparison, however, 
between the late festival and that of October, 1823, 
will furnish a tolerable criterion. 


FESTIVAL IN OCTOBER, 1823, 
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TICKETS SOLD. Noa, 

Monday.-—Ball at the Wellingtoa-rooms ............., 638 
Tueaday.—Concert at the Music-hall.................. O28 
Wednesday.—Measiah at St. Peter’sChurch ....... .. 4 
Thursday.—-Mount of Olives at St. Peter's Church . 1,486 
a Concert at the Mustc-hall ................ 1,408 
Priday.—Creation at St. Peter’s Church ..............5 1,965 


Fauey Ball at the Town-hall . toveeee 2,475 


FESTIVAL IN OCTOBER, 1827. 


TICKETS SOLD. Nos 
Monday—Ball at the Wellington Rooms.++++.+++++-++ 600 
Tuesday.—-Concert at the Amphitheatre. Reserved, 
886;Unreserved, 298; Upper Boxes, 484-- 1,668 
Wednesday.—Oratorio at St. Peter’s Church, Re 
served, 977; Unreserved, 483 ----++++0 1,460 
Thursday~-Oratorio at St. Peter’s Church. egaratsrned 
1,009; Unreserved, 474 -ccccecvcveceves 1,483 
” Concertat the Amphitheatre. Reserved, 
949; Unreserved, 604; Upper Boxes, 700 2,153 
Friday<-Miscellaneous Concert at St. Peter's Church. 
~ Reserved, 968; Unreserved, 494----- ooo 1,462 
- Fancy Ball. «...+++.- orocereeevoeces ooveces + 9,748 
Thegross receipts in 1823 amounted toabout£6,000; 
those of the late festival will probably reach £9,000 ; 
and it will be perceived, on a comparison between 
the two statements, that the company, at the late 
fancy ball, was nearly double that of the ball in 1823. 
The expenses, itis expected, will ratherexceed £4,000; 
and, consequently, there will be a surplus of about 
£5,000 to be divided amongst our public charities. 
In order to obtain as full and-accurate a report of, 
the fancy ballas possible, early in the week, by means 
ofan advertisement in the Kaleidoscope, placards, and 
handbills, we requested the ladies and gentlemen, who 
attended the gala, to communicate to us any alter. 
ations er improvements which they might have to 
suggest in the report. Note upon note poured in 
upon us in such rapid snccession that they soon 
formed so formidable an aggregate that it would 
have been impossible to publish the whole in the 
Mercury, without excluding from its columns almost 
every thing else; an experiment upon which we dared| |... 0 
not venture, when all the newspapers in the town 
had, in a great measure, anticipated the intelligence. 
After having invited the ladies and gentlemen most 
interested in the details of the fancy ball, to correct 
all inaccuracies and supply all deficiencies in the re- 
ports of our cotemporaries; and having left our co- 
lumns open for the purpose until last night, it will 
not beonr fault if our little work is still incomplete 5/ . 0... 
nor can we a yc ppp. chest 
matis persone who flourished at our grand fancy ball. 
A general invitation was given to the ladies and 
gentlemen to put the finishing touch to their por- 
traits; and if any fair dames or gallant knights have 
failed to profit by that invitation, they must not be 
angry with us if full justice has not been done to the 
charms of their persons or to the elegance of their 
costumes. 
How many of those whose names grace our cata- 
logue have favoured us with their own notes and 
corrections, we shall not say; the matter ought to 
remain for ever amongst those editorial secrets which 
cannot be revealed without a compromise of de- 
licacy or propriety. The autographs shall all be 
committed to the flames, and, “ like the baseless fabric 
of a vision, leave not a wreck behind.” 





MADAME PASTA. 

This lady appeared on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday evenings at our Theatre to crowded and fashionable 
audiences. We were much more delighted with her per- 
formance than many of those around us appeared to be ; 
nor is that » matter of surprise, as the mere quality of 
the voice in a singer is, in the estimation of the multitude, 
the great passport to fame and popularity. There are, 
however, persons who attach great value to other requisites 
besides mere tone; and to such Madame Pasta may 
appeal with confidence for applause. Although her voice 
is not of the very finest quality, and although its lower 


Ta 


which we have seldom heard equalled. Her style is ua, 
exceptionable, her tastejis highly cultivated, and her 
truly classical. Her step on the stage is dignified and firm, 
her deportment graceful and majestic, and she appears » 
us to enter more entirely and devotedly into the spirit of 
the part than any actress we have ever seen, with th 
exception of Mrs. Siddons: In short, she is & M0St accom. 
plished aRTIST, and conveys so forcible an impression 
of the meaning of the author, that without 

the Italian, it is easy for a mere Englishman to enter inp 
the spirit of the character she is performing, if he by 
the slightest hint of the story dramatised: 

Madame Pasta, unlike many of our English performe 
never exchanges glances with the audience ; she seem 
utterly unconscious of their presence, and is so completely 
absorbed to the mimic scene, that she imparts to it all th 
effect of reality. Our avocations prevented our visiting the 
Theatre on Wednesday evening, the last night of be 
engagement ; but we have been told the house was crowds) 
to an overflow. The Earl and Countess of Wilton, attended 
by a large party, graced one of the private boxes, and ap. 
peared enthusiastic in their admiration of Madame Pasts’s 


talents. 
Eee 
(ORIGINAL.) 


MEDICAL MISERIES. 


Entering unexpectedly into your surgery, finding you 
apprentice engraving his name with your best lancet. 

Being called up on a snowy night to visit a gentleman 
who lives two or three miles off, and has been taken su. 
denly ill. On your arrival, you are told that he is sorry you 
have been troubled, but that it was a mistake of the ex 
vant, as Mr. === was sent for. 

Seeing at a consultation the opinion of another pme 

titioner adopted, though you are confident you are right, 

and it is diametrically opposite to your own. You of 
course are set down as an ignoramus, 

re a nl ye a ordered by e doltof 
a physician, the composition of which is so unchemicl 
that it is impossible to mix the ingredients. 

(To be continued,) 


Drinkwater, pred E yay ar 6 I don’t like the name of Drink. 
gentleman of the name of Martincas, 
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Go Correspondents. 


Livarroot, Musica, Fastiva, anp Grand Fancy Bati— 
Our readers in the country will learn from the advertiz 
ment in a preceding column, that they may be supplied with 
the History of thelate Liverpool Musical Festival and Grand 
Fancy Ball, on application to the agents by whom they are 
supplied with the » This History extends to 
twenty pages, and includes a capital engraving of the Lives 
pool Town-hall; a plan of the ball-rooms, with description; 
@ review of the musical performances of the week; some 
poetry on the subject of the festivals and a list of the ladies 
and gentlemen who attended the fancy ball, with a descrip- 
tion of their costumes, extending to no fewer than twelve 
pages. It is printed to correspond with the Kaleidoscops, 
and will form an interesting addition tothe volume. The 
view of the Town-hall is worth more money than is charged 
for the whole work of twenty pages.—Scee adv. 

We have been in such an unusual bustle for the last week, that 
we must crave the indulgence of our friends and correspon 
dents for any inaccuracy or apparent neglect which may 
he perceptible in our present publication. We have withia 
the week, from Monday until Monday, had to print two 
numbersof the Kaleidoscope, one publication cf the Mereury, 
and our pamphlet on the fancy ball and festival week, con: 
alsting of twenty pages, 

We have to acknowledge the communications of 4 Clown= 

. H—W. WwW. M—J, Mu. 

We have not overlooked P. nor A Quaker’s Hat. 

Hore Hibernicw, No. 1, shall appear in our next. 

















tones are decidedly bad, she gives an effect to her songs 
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